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Northern Cheyenne Goal — 
All land in tribal ownership 


The Northern Cheyennes of Montana have asked the Department of 
the Interior to approve a “Fifty Year Unallotment Program,” under which 
the tribe would save their reservation by buying it back from individual 
Cheyennes among whom it was divided in 1926. The tribe’s request was trans- 
mitted to the Department by the Association on American Indian Affairs. 

On November 10, replying through the Hon. Roger S. Ernst, Assistant 
Secretary, the Department said it was “encouraged by the initiative shown by 
the Northern Cheyennes in originating” the unallotment plan; that the Depart- 
ment and its Bureau of Indian Affairs would cooperate with the tribe in its 
effort to develop a financially sound method for carrying out the plan, and 
would lend technical assistance. 

The proposed Northern Cheyenne Unallotment Program is outlined, in 


essence, in the following letter: 


NORTHERN CHEYENNE TRIBE 
NORTHERN CHEYENNE RESERVATION, MONTANA 
AN INDIAN CHARTERED CORPORATION 
Lame Deer, Montana 
October 12, 1959 


Miss La Verne Madigan, Executive Director 
Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 
48 East 86 Street 

New York 28, New York 


Dear Miss Madigan: 


Our land is more than a reservation to us Northern Chey- 
ennes. Our land is the home of our people, and that is why 
our grandfathers broke out of prison in Oklahoma and died 
and starved and froze and fought all the way north back to 
this good place. We want to hold every foot of our land. We 
do not want one foot of it to be sold out of Northern Cheyenne 
ownership. 

Once our land belonged to our whole tribe and no Chey- 
enne could sell away a piece of it. That was good. Then our land 
was allotted. Every Cheyenne was given a piece. Today we 
children of those Cheyennes are very poor, and God will 
forgive us for selling our pieces of our homeland to buy food 
and clothes. But it is not good for our people to be able to 
do that. When they have eaten the food and worn out the 


clothes or spent the money childishly, they live right here 
among us on relief and a part of our community is gone 
forever. 

The Northern Cheyennes never asked the Government to 
allot our land so that it could be sold bit by bit. Our people 
did not understand what allotment meant when it happened in 
1926. Now our land is going up for sale and we know what 
allotment means and we want to make it unallotted. 

The lands of the Navajos, Seminoles, North Carolina Cher- 
okees and other tribes in the southern half of the country were 
never allotted. Today those tribes can use whatever money 
they have to build factories, give scholarships, start businesses 
and do good economic things for the people. Those tribes do 
not have to use their income to try to buy up every piece of 
allotted land that goes up for sale. We are happy for these 
tribes, but we do not think it is just that we Northern Chey- 
ennes have to spend all the funds we could use for community 
development to buy back allotments so that our tribe will keep 
its home. We do not think it is just that we have to do that, 
but we are willing to do it to save our reservation. Our tribe 
will buy up every inch of Northern Cheyenne allotted land, 
and we will use our own money to pay for every inch we buy. 
We want it that way. It can be done. 

Our Northern Cheyenne Reservation is still almost whole. 
Of 445,736 acres, approximately, 6,000 have been sold away. 
In 1959, 2,399.48 acres went up for sale, and we bought up 
all of these by matching the highest bid by a white bidder. 
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(1) Individual Indian shot. 


John Woodenlegs, Tribal President, who is presenting bold plan 
to “‘unallot” the No. Cheyenne reservation within 50 years. 


Soon, perhaps this Fall, more acres will go up for sale, and 
other land sales will follow, and we are asking the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to lend us $500,000 from the Indian Revolving 
Loan Fund so that we can keep pace. The Revolving Loan 
Fund will be empty until Congress appropriates money for it, 
however, and we Northern Cheyennes are only one of many 
tribes that have applied for land-purchase loans. The loan 
we need may be a long time coming, and half our reservation 
may be sold while we wait. The borrowed money, even after 
we receive it, will not be enough to buy all of the allotted 
Cheyenne lands, and we may face a hard future in which we 
will be borrowing and repaying at interest for years to come, 
to save our homeland, without ever having a penny to help 
our people live better lives. We will do that if we have to, 
but there is a better way. 

The Government could approve a Northern Cheyenne 
Unallotment Program. The purpose of this program would 
be to allow the tribe to bring all Northern Cheyenne lands into 
tribal ownership. The program would run for 50 years. During 
that time, there would be a moratorium, on all land sales ex- 
cept to the tribe. The tribe would be required to purchase all 
land offered for sale, and at the appraised value at the time 
of sale. The land would be purchased by the tribe out of an- 
nual, unborrowed income. The amount of land to be purchased 
each year would be based on a 50-year calculation, according 
to which the acreage bought would increase annually in pro- 
portion to the rise in income from land already purchased. 
The right of Cheyennes to sell their land out of Cheyenne 
ownership is not acknowledged by the tribe, but the right of 
the individual to sell would nevertheless be protected by the 
requirement that the tribe buy at appraised value. Over the 
50-year period some individuals wishing to sell their land might 
die before the tribe could schedule purchase. The right of the 
individual to sell would not be violated, however, because the 
tribe weuld be obligated to buy from that individual’s heirs. 


(2) Indian men leaning against car. 


Northern Cheyenne tribesmen discuss land purchase plan 
against backdrop of Lame Deer, Montana countryside and 
AAIA Executive Director’s rented car. 


Scheduling of tribal land-purchase on a 50-year calendar would 
permit the tribe to reserve a portion of its annual income or 
to borrow against this from the Revolving Loan Fund for eco- 
nomic development projects to supplement the agricultural 
income of the community. Individual Cheyennes who can af- 
ford to hold their land want to do so, and it would be in the 
spirit of the Northern Cheyenne Unallotment Program to per- 
mit these individuals to trade and buy and sell land among 
themselves without its removal from trust status. 


The Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council has authorized me 
to ask you to talk to the Montana Congressional delegation 
and the Secretary of the Interior about two things: 


Approval of the Northern Cheyenne Unallotment 
Program as proposed. 

Approval of the Northern Cheyenne’s application 
for a Revolving Loan Fund loan of $500,000 for 
land purchase in the immediate future. 


We would like to sell timber on allotted lands without get- 
ting a fee patent. 

We want to keep our lands in trust. 

We also ask the Association on American Indian Affairs 
and the College of Montana to cooperate with us on a program 
of social and economic development for the Northern Chey- 
ennes. 


Sincerely yours, 


John Woodenlegs, President 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
Lame Deer, Montana 
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Terminating the Menominees 


BY PHILLEO NASH, Lt. Gov., 
State of Wisconsin 


The Menominee people and the state government of 
Wisconsin working together have broken new ground 
which will be of outstanding help to other Indian tribes 
which are faced with termination—with involuntary ter- 
mination under present Interior Department policies. 

The Menominee people did not want termination. 
Consent to termination and the withdrawal of Federal 
services was wrested from the tribe under threat of re- 
fusal by the Federal Government to pay the monies 
awarded the tribe in a successful litigation under the Indian 
Claims Act.* 

The State of Wisconsin was not consulted when ter- 
mination was first proposed and the Menominee Termina- 
tion Act of 1954 was enacted into law against the wishes 
and despite warning from important elements of Wiscon- 
sin’s delegation in Congress. 





Philleo Nash, Lt. Governor, State of Wisconsin: 
(On the new Indian County in the State) .... In 
my opinion, the bulk of the credit, if there is to be 
any, ought to go primarily to the Menominees them- 
selves, and secondarily to the new Attorney General, 
here in Wisconsin .... (T)he way this thing was 
worked out, and the struggle by which very im- 
portant decisions were made is quite a piece of ad- 
ministrative history .... 











Forced termination without careful preparation, 
without phased withdrawal meant crisis for the tribe and 
for the state government. The customary way of acting in 
such situations is to create a study group comprised of 
representatives of state government departments most inti- 
mately and directly concerned with the problem plus 
specialists from the state university. This was done by the 
Wisconsin Legislature which created the Menominee Study 
Committee of our Legislative Council. Under these auspices 
important and excellent studies were made indicating that 
the problem was far more complex than anyone dreamed 
when this abrupt termination was forced upon us. In the 
beginning, little agreement could be found. Except for 
the conviction that the magnificent Menominee forest 
which represents about 20 per cent of the merchantable 
standing timber left in the state of Wisconsin, must be re- 
tained intact as the major portion of the tribal estate, 
there was little consensus within the state as to a course 
of action when time for the submission of a plan arrived. 

An extension of time was sought and obtained from 
the conference. But even the time thus gained might have 
been wasted had it not been for the far sighted and re- 


*The Tribe was awarded $8¥% million by the Indian Claims Court 
in 1951. A promise of a $1,500 per capita distribution of 
$4,800,000, by Bureau of Indian Affairs officials, it was alleged, 
swayed the decision of tribal delegates to accept termination— 
Editor’s Note 


It took four years of State study to fashion a 
‘safe’ termination plan for a reluctant Tribe’s 
adventure in running its own county and 
corporation. 


sourceful elective officials of the Menominee Tribe. They 
formed a negotiating and coordinating committee, took 
the initiative from the Wisconsin legislative council, and 
retained a firm of Milwaukee lawyers for the purpose of 
working out a suitable plan which would insure economic 
survival and would provide for the interests of minors and 
other dependent persons and would deal with the complex 
problem of providing municipal government services while 
at the same time protecting the rights of absentee members 
of the tribe who had an equity in the tribal property. 

In the course of the next two years the Menominee 
Tribal Committee with the assistance of counsel worked 
out a plan which was submitted to the Menominee Study 
Committee. About this time a new State Administration, 
of which I am a part, was inaugurated. The entire problem 
was brought under review and a decision was made to come 
to a quick acceptance of whatever appeared to be the most 
workable plan. 

In a week of all-day sessions all our solutions to hard 
problems were hammered out by this Committee. And 
the necessary legislative action was submitted to the Wis- 
consin Assembly and Senate in the form of draft bills. 
Minor changes were enacted into law during the normal 
legislative process and still further minor changes have 
been made within the past few days in negotiations be- 
tween the Tribal Government, the State Government and 
the Federal Government. But eventually the program today 
for the Menominee survival is what the Menominee Tribe 
itself proposed approximately one year ago. 

Survival of the forest is assured on a permanent yield 
basis by granting it a special tax subsidy under the terms 
of the Wisconsin constitution. 

Essential governmental services will be provided 
through the formation of a new county to be called the 
Menominee County, consisting of only one township. This 
will be the first new county to be formed in Wisconsin 
since the very early years of the century. It will be the 
smallest in population but not quite the smallest in area; 
however, its survival is reasonably well assured by virtue 
of special provisions for sharing of certain services with 
adjoining counties, by special act of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature. 

The economic future of the Tribe is provided for 
through the incorporation under the Wisconsin law of the 
Menominee Tribal Enterprises, Inc., which will own and 
operate the forest and its sawmills and will be enabled to 
carry on additional business activities desired by the tribe 
through the board of directors. 

Members of the tribe who are on the rolls at the time 
they are closed will be provided with certificates of owner- 
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ship in the new corporation but voting of the shares will 
be confined for a number of years to a voting trust. To 
provide continuity and to insure freedom from factional- 
ism, the seven persons who constitute the voting trust 
will consist of four tribal members and three non-tribal 
members. The Tribe’s general council will select the non- 
tribal members and the tribe will vote for the four tribal 
members. 

The voting trustees will in turn choose a board of 
directors to govern the affairs of the Menominee Enter- 
prises Corporation. Sitting on the board will be four tribal 
members and five non-tribal members chosen from experi- 
enced business and professional men, and possibly includ- 
ing one public official. 

The interest of the Indian stockholders will be pro- 
tected by a trust under the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany. The absentee members will be able to turn in their 
stock certificates after a small number of years and to 
protect their equity further, the Wisconsin Investment 
Board, a state agency, has been authorized by the legisla- 
ture to acquire as a state investment shares of stock which 
are not purchased by the corporation. 


Sale of private property other than in small amounts 
is forbidden for a period of 30 years under pain of losing 
the Preferred Acts status of the forest land. 


This complex package represents much thought and 
labor on the part of the tribe and its representatives, on 
the part of careful, conscientious Wisconsin state legisla- 
tors and representatives of state government departments. 
Since the total plan was prepared, representatives of the 
United States Department of the Interior have been helpful 
and cooperative. 


A project which began under highly unfavorable 
auspices has, I believe, evolved into a practicable scheme 
whereby the Menominee people will be enabled to reach 
self-government and economic independence, without sac- 
rificing the human and the cultural values which have 
maintained the Menominee community intact through 
many, many years of pressure. It is my hope and my belief 
that the method of survival worked out for the Menominee 
people will serve as a model for other groups which by 
federal action may be placed under similar distressing and 
critical circumstances. 








Interior Approves County-Corporation Plan; 
Menominees Asking $6,000,000 Federal Loan 








The Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, an unallotted 
tribe which has been located on its present 234,000-acre 
federal reservation since 1854, and the Department of the 
Interior have reached agreement on the Tribe’s plan to 
take control of its property, services, and future at the end 
of federal trusteeship in December, 1960. 

On October 31, the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
Elmer F. Bennett, announced that except for ‘modifications 
and refinements,’ the intent of the plan had not been sub- 
stantially altered and the Department will certify its adop- 
tion. The Indians had reserved the right to review the plans 
if any large-scale changes were made by Interior. 

The Menominees believe they will need, and have re- 
quested a $6 million loan from the Federal Government 
to finance their new life. 

Emerging from this agreement are new, all-Indian 
Menominee County, and a business corporation to handle 
at least $35 million in tribal assets under the name of 
Menominee Enterprises, Inc. Affairs which will need to be 
shrewdly managed are a $30-million forest, operated 
under a sustained yield program since 1908, a saw-mill, 
public utilities, and fine sites for resorts and recreation 
projects. 

What amounts to a year of grace before the cutting of 
the federal ties came about only because the Menominees, 
threatened with summary termination under a federal plan 
by February, 1960, if they did not present their own plan 
by February, 1959, produced such a plan just in time. 

Bills outlining plans for a new county and business 
corporation, as worked out by Frederic Sammond, a mem- 


ber of a Milwaukee law firm, were presented last January 
to the Menominee Indian Study Committee which had 
made the necessary background studies. Originally, the 
University of Wisconsin’s Bureau of Government had sug- 
gested a reservation merger with Shawano County. When 
neither Shawano nor Oconto Counties, in which the reser- 
vation lies, showed enthusiasm for a merger proposal, the 
idea of an all-Indian county gained adherents. Because of a 
trend toward approval of larger counties, however, some 
sentiment was exhibited against the creation of another 
county of only 3,000 population. 


CAN THEY AFFORD IT? 

Like any group of white Wisconsinites, the Menomi- 
nees (who in 1954 had an estimated nine college graduates, 
and 328 members with full high school or equivalent edu- 
cation), are understandably reluctant to assume the re- 
sponsibility of running an entire county, starting from 
scratch, without any previous practice in government, and 
no certainty of adequate return from their business enter- 
prises. When they voted overwhelmingly in a referendum 
September 9, 1958, for making their present 10 townships 
into one and forming the 72nd Wisconsin county, it was 
for what was plainly the best way of intermeshing the 
affairs of their new business corporation (which might 
have had difficulty operating in more than one county), 
with the affairs of a sparely financed new local government. 

To finance its community services the new Indian 
county will depend on raising revenues of between $300,- 


000 and $350,000 per year. 
(Continued on p. 5) 
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The Ogalas Plan a Future 











“For the first time since my Oglala-Sioux people were 
conquered, someone has asked the whole tribe to sit down 
together and decide what they want their future to be.” 


The foregoing statement by Mrs. Alfreda Janis, member 
of the Oglala Sioux Program Planning Committee, refers 
to a series of four combined mass-meetings and tribal 
feasts, scheduled between October 28 and mid-December, 
at which every man and woman of the 11,189 Oglalas liv- 
ing on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota may 
share in the discussion of the tribal crisis in land and un- 
employment and share in the planning of the tribal future. 

At the first meeting, held at Allen, a reservation com- 
munity, on October 28, LaVerne Madigan, Executive Di- 
rector of the Association on American Indian Affairs, 
explained that the Association is sponsoring the series, as 
part of its WE SHAKE HANDS program, at the request 
of the Oglala-Sioux Program Planning Committee. Point- 
ing frequently to a map which showed how the land of the 
Oglala-Sioux had shrunk from 2,370,606 to 1,245,303 acres 
in 1959 because of sales to non-Indians, she urged the 
grave Oglalas to face the fact that their people were crowd- 
ing into a smaller and smaller space as their reservation 
was sold away; to decide whether they wanted to let their 
reservation continue to disintegrate or wanted to preserve 
what is left; and, if they did decide on preservation, to plan 
economic and social development in order that the Oglalas 
may live a decent life upon it. She said the Association 
on American Indian Affairs would not tell the tribe what 
it ought to do, but would make it possible for the whole 
tribe to plan what it wants to do and then cooperate in 
interpreting those plans to the federal government. Miss 
Madigan’s speech was translated into Lakota by Wilbert 
Blackfeather, member of the Oglala-Sioux Tribal Council. 

The Oglala-Sioux Program Planning Committee was 
appointed from among non-political leaders of the tribe 
by the Tribal Council and authorized to function inde- 
pendently of that body in order that plans for the tribal 
future might not become entangled in factional competi- 
tion. Similarly, the Superintendent of the Pine Ridge 
Agency, Leslie Towle, gave the Program Planning Com- 
mittee his blessing but left it independent of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in order that the thinking might be the 
people’s own. 

The Committee, chaired by Richard Whirlwind Horse, 


consists of Johnson Holy Rock, Hobert Bissonette, Wil- 
bert Blackfeather, Stephen Feracca and Mrs. Alfreda 
Janis. Mrs. Janis, a member of the tribe, is South Dakota 
Coordinator of WE SHAKE HANDS. 

Acting as hosts at the four tribal feasts and meetings 
are the following honored traditional leaders of the Oglala- 
Sioux Tribe: 


Mr. Ben Chief 

Mr. James Roan Eagle 
Mr. Theodore Means 
Mr. Jake Herman 


Mr. Ben Irving 

Miss Ella Irving 

Mr. Moses Two Bulls 
Mr. George Red Boy 


Mr. Chester Red Kettle Mr. William Iron Elk 
Mr. Charles Underbaggage Mr. Oliver La Pointe 
Mr. Paul High Horse Mr. Joseph LaPointe 
Mr. Dave Badger Mr. Oscar Hallowhorn 
Mr. Howard Bad Bear Mr. Felix Flying Hawk 


Mr. William Fill the Pipe Mr. Alex Respects Nothing 


A full report of the actions of the Oglala-Sioux Pro- 
gram Planning Committee will appear in an early spring 
issue of this newsletter. Speeches by Indian participants 
were recorded and are being translated. 








MENOMINEE TERMINATION 
Continued from Page 4 


A joint resolution of the Wisconsin Senate last May 
memorialized the U. S. Congress on behalf of the Menomi- 
nees, proposing that the Congress and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs provide: (1) $690,000 for improvement of reser- 
vation highways to a level in accordance with state stand- 
ards for similar highways in that area; (2) $375,000 for 
the cost of education during the transitional period follow- 
ing termination; (3) $50,000 to the Menominee Hospital 
to cover the costs of health and hospital services during 
the termination period; and (4) avenues through which 
the tribal business enterprise may obtain funds on favor- 
able terms from federal lending agencies. 

The Coordinating and Negotiating Committee of the 
Tribe pointed out in a letter to President Eisenhower in 
June, 1958, that the Menominees had for many years sup- 
ported federal agency operations and employees on the 
reservation out of tribal funds to the extent of $400,000 
a year, and that the budget of the Tribe for fiscal 1959 
would “practically deplete” by July, 1959, tribal funds 
available for that purpose. The Tribe, said the Committee, 
had practically taken over the Federal Indian Agency’s 
operations since termination proceedings began. Now it 
feared it might have to delve into its capital funds, 
jeopardizing the Tribe’s fiscal position just at a time when 
it should be at its strongest. 

The purpose of the letter to the President was to pro- 
test portions of the termination bill as finally amended 
which included a reimbursement to the tribe of only 50 
per cent of the termination costs incurred after passage of 
the July 2, 1958, amendment. Estimated termination costs 
were quoted as being more than $202,000. 
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CHOCTAW SAGA 


“white man on porch, shotgun in hand" 


BY PAMELA COE 


In 1831 the Choctaws were forced to part with all 
their land in Mississippi, receiving in return the Oklahoma 
territory. Excellent politicians, they provided in the Treaty 
of Dancing Rabbit Creek that individual Choctaws might 
remain in Mississippi as U. S. citizens with land allotments 
of 640 acres for every family head, 320 acres for each child 
over ten and 160 for each younger child. Mississippi was 
the “manifest destiny” of the Choctaw nation, the land 
the “Great Spirit” meant them to possess, and about 7,000 
of the 19,554 stayed on the sacred land where the bones 
of their ancestors were buried. 

When it became apparent how many Indians were 
going to stay in Mississippi, federal agents discouraged 
them from applying for the land to which they were en- 
titled and used pressure and threats to force them to move 
to Oklahoma. Only 143 heads of families received land, 
and it quickly and mysteriously disappeared. Choctaws had 
always left their farms for several months every year to 
hunt. The “old Choctaws” say that they would return 
to find a white man sitting on their porch, shotgun in hand. 

Between 1843 and 1851, 1,150 heads of families who 
had established full rights to land were given scrip for 
1,404,640 acres, redeemable only west of the Mississippi. 
By this time the Mississippi Choctaws were so poverty 
stricken that they had no choice but to accept anything 
that was given them. They had become sharecroppers and 
itinerant bands, making and selling baskets. Occasionally 
the state provided a few four-month schools for them, but 
most children could not attend because they lacked trans- 
portation or proper clothing. 

The Oklahoma Choctaws did not forget them. Peri- 
odically they sent missionaries and teachers to the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws, and they were always glad to help groups 
emigrate to Oklahoma. Every ten years or so groups be- 
came discouraged and emigrated, but in 1923 there were 
still 1,439 Choctaws in Mississippi. 

In 1908 and again in 1918 agents of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs were sent to Philadelphia, Mississippi to 
investigate the condition of the Choctaws. They found 
them desperately poor, living an isolated life, in bad health, 
and uneducated. They spoke a different language, had 
different customs from the rest of the community, and 
were segregated like Negroes, although they refused to be 
associated with them. 

An Indian agency was established in 1918 in Phila- 
delphia. It bought land in seven areas, built a school in 
each, and encouraged Choctaws to move from the thirty- 
one counties where they were then living to these new 
communities. This was difficult because most of them were 
hopelessly in debt to their landlords. Although between 
half and two-thirds of the tribe are still sharecroppers, the 
impetus to colonization has been such that the great ma- 
jority now live within fifty miles of Philadelphia. Originally 





the land was bought to be resold to individuals on the re- 
imbursible plan. It has since been converted into a check- 
erboarded reservation of 16,479 acres. Only about one- 
third of the present 3,000 Choctaws are able to live on it. 
Most of the plots are too small to be farmed. 

The tribe accepted the Indian Reorganization Act in 
1934. In 1944 they adopted the present elected council of 
sixteen members, which manages tribal land and revenue, 
subject to the veto power of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Most tribal revenue comes from the sale of timber. By 
1957 they had grossed $50,350 from timber. 

In 1955 the tribal council sued the Indian Claims 
Commission for the value of the land due them under the 
Treaty of 1831. For land due 191 heads of families who 
received neither land nor scrip, the Court awarded them 
$417,656, to be paid by the Oklahoma Choctaws from 
their final settlement of 1855. The U. S. Court of Claims, 
to whom the Oklahoma Choctaws appealed, held they 
did not have to pay. The Mississippi Choctaws, who sym- 
pathized with the Oklahoma Choctaws’ position, have not 
appealed. An act of Congress is necessary for them to sue 
the federal government now. 

In 1929 the agency built a thirty-five bed hospital 
for the Indians. The agency staff consisted originally 
mostly of teachers, who provided all kinds of service. A 
reservation principal, education specialist, soil conserva- 
tionist, home economist, welfare worker, and relocation 
agent have been added. Because the area is shrinking eco- 
nomically and fewer and fewer sharecroppers of any race 
are needed, relocation is an important part of the pro- 
gram, though few Indians are equipped to do more than 
unskilled labor. White businessmen will not hire Indians. 
If the tribe is to progress economically they must either 
acquire more land for tree farming or establish an industry 
for their people. 

The school program has begun to be effective only 
in the last few years. Some white landlords still oppose 
giving Indians an education, for Indians make good share- 
croppers. Most of the children are now registered in school. 
But in 1957 there were only sixty-one high school and 
three college graduates. 

Four schools have six grades, two have eight, and 
one, ten. The Indians desperately want at least one com- 
plete senior high school in Mississippi. Most of the chil- 
dren who want to finish high school now go to Indian 
boarding schools in Oklahoma and Kansas. Recently, a 
few have attended the public, white high school at 
Meridian, some fifty miles away. 

To many Indians discrimination is their major prob- 
lem. They feel the agency gives tacit approval to their 
segregation in eating places, movies, schools, and indus- 
tries around Philadelphia. To regain their confidence the 
agency must take the initiative in freeing them from dis- 
crimination. 





